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COMMENTARY 


Tue Cost or Freepom. It is not the least of the paradoxes 
of Christianity that its defence of human freedom is ulti- 
mately resolved in the chosen submission to God. At a time 
when the assaults on liberty grow ever graver, it is especially 
necessary that the Christian tradition of the dignity of con- 
science should be restated, and that not as an abstract con- 
clusion of the moral theologians but as the immediately 
redemptive determinant of man’s action is in the concrete 
situation where he is. This is a problem not merely for 
those who suffer under the spectacular tyrannies of totali- 
tarianism: it affects all who live in a world increasingly at 
the commond of the bureaucrats and the technicians. There 
is a sense in which the dilemma of the human person under 
a dictatorship, unimaginably grievous though it be, is 
simpler than that of the conforming citizen in a neutral 
state. The advancing tide of governmental power, uncon- 
sciously accepted as an inevitable part of the complexity of 
life in a modern society, can at last leave the individual 
stranded and alone. And too rarely is he equipped with the 
defences of a certain faith and an informed conscience to 
meet the unambiguous challenge when it comes. 

‘The Church and Liberty’ was the subject of last year’s 
Semaine des Intellectuels Catholiques in Paris. From the 
impressive testimony of theologians, philosophers, scientists 
and lawyers, a simple conclusion emerged: that liberty is 
not merely to be defended but exercised, not only to be 
believed in but to be lived. Here, perhaps, lies the hope 
of a world grown hopeless, and it places a heavy respon- 
sibility on those who believe that the service of God is 
perfect freedom. In this issue of BLackrriars a theologian 
states the classic Christian teaching on conscience, and a 
lawyer discusses a particular application of it. In future 
number it is hoped to continue a debate which is perhaps a 
fundamental one for our time. 


[L’Eglise et la Liberté, Semaine des Intellectuels Catholiques, 1952; 
Paris, Pierre Horay, 510 francs. | 
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THE DIGNITY OF CONSCIENCE 


Tuomas Denman, o.P. 


¢ ONSCIENCE?’ is a word of which we ought to be 
( proud. It proclaims that the criterion of good and 

evil lies within the individual man, Whatever 
orders he may be called upon to obey, in the last resort 
a man relies on the interior judgment which says ‘Yes, I 
ought to act in this way’, or ‘No, it would be sinful to do 
that.” Through his conscience, a man is finally accountable 
to himself alone; or rather, he is freed from that merely 
human authority under which so many people find them- 
selves. 

It was the moralists such as Cicero and Seneca who first 
gave conscience a prominent place, at least in so far as the 
examination of past actions is concerned. St Paul, who intro- 
duced the notion into the Christian tradition, extended it 
to the control of future actions as well. Here it has no easy 
part to play, and gives rise to many problems. The scholas- 
tic theologians who discussed the extent to which its judg- 
ments should be followed, held that it may sometimes be 
mistaken, for it may consider that something is good which 
in reality is evil, and vice versa. But it was St Thomas above 
all who insisted on the authority of conscience, declaring that 
its ruling must be followed even if it is mistaken, though he 
added that a man who acts in this way is not necessarily free 
from blame. The man must obey his erroneous conscience, 
but in doing so he sins if he could have corrected it; the only 
solution for him is to alter his conscience by bringing it into 
agreement with the truth. 

The importance given to conscience in St Thomas’s 
teaching is perhaps most clearly seen in his examination 
of the conflict that may occur between a subject and his 
superior. He takes the extreme case of a religious, bound 
by a vow of obedience, who disagrees with his legitimate 
superior over a line of conduct to be taken. As it is admitted 
that such a conflict can arise, it will be instructive for us to 
consider St Thomas’s solution of it. We have only to follow 
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his reasoning in the Q. D. de Veritate, qu. 17, art. 5,1 
making some use of relevant passages in other works. 

It must first be decided which of these two contradictory 
demands takes place over the other. It might be thought 
that the order of a superior, whose authority is from God, is 
absolutely binding on the conscience of a subject who by his 
vows has given up the use of his own will. Yet this is not 
the opinion of St Thomas, who considers that the law of God 
supports the subject’s conscience, in relation to which the 
order of the superior is only that of another man. For he 
insists that the authority of a religious superior, though 
certainly of divine origin, cannot replace the natural duty 
which every man has to act according to his own judgment 
but that the two ought to be in harmony. Nothing can 
replace the necessity to judge whether or not to carry out 
the order. St Thomas makes it clear that a judgment about 
the order itself is not permissible to the subject, who would 
be setting himself up as a superior, in refusing to admit the 
difference between those who can command and those who 
must obey. But unless the subject carefully judges whether 
or not the order should be carried out, he will no longer be 
responsible for his own actions. There is no means of giving 
up that responsibility, no state of life or demand of obedi- 
ence that can overcome the demand of nature: omnis enim 
homo debet secundum rationem agere. No order given by 
another man can be an immediate principle of action: the 
subject must always make a personal decision whether or 
not he ought to obey, and this decision will then be law for 
him. Otherwise we should have to say that God has 
destroyed man’s dignity by the foundation of hierarchic 
authority, cancelling in a later dispensation what he first 
established. Such a position is even less defensible in view 
of the clear statements of Scripture about the supremacy of 
conscience: so that St Thomas can say in this article, refer- 
1 These guaestiones disputatae must belong to St Thomas’s first teaching 

period at Paris. Qu. 17 is assigned to the scholastic year 1257-58. 
Thomists and spiritual writers seem to have paid little attention to the 
important question raised here by St Thomas, or to the teaching (which 
may well be called liberating) that he defends. Unfortunately the usual 
editions have a corrupt text of the article in question. It is corrected in 


the Bulletin Thomiste VII (1943-46), p. 80. 
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ring to the arguments sed contra of article 3, that the 
authority of conscience is founded on a positive law of God 
as well as on a natural right. If the subject’s conscience agrees 
with the order he has been given, there will be no further 
difficulty; but it may happen that he decides it would be 
morally wrong to ot the order, and it is this conflict that 
we have to resolve. Ii clear from what has been said that 
we must hold that the subject is bound by his conscience, 
so that he will sin if he acts against it merely because this 
is the wish of his superior. It is a case where we must apply 
those bold words, ‘We ought to obey God rather than men’. 

But to stop at this point in the argument would be to 
leave the way open to every kind of insubordination. St 
Thomas does not make that mistake: he introduces an 
important distinction. The subject’s conscience must be 
either true or erroneous. We have seen that he ought not 
to act against his conscience even if it happens to be 
erroneous; but in this case it gives him no guarantee that 
his action is a right one. He may still sin by disobeying the 
order, though less gravely than he would have done by 
obeying it, since he would then be breaking a command- 
ment of God. Thus he may be held responsible for his 
error: and this will certainly be so if he disobeys in con- 
science simply because he views the matter differently from 
his superior, or considers that the latter is behaving impru- 
dently (assuming that the limits of authority have not been 
overstepped, and that no higher one is being contradicted). 
He must therefore try to reach a truer idea of what it is 
to be a subject; with such an alteration of conscience the 
conflict will disappear. For he is bound to make every effort 
to discover the truth, if a doctrine so favourable to con- 
science is to be applied. Otherwise the subject will have 
made it a sacred duty to follow a mere illusion, and where 
he imagines he has shown unshakable virtue will actually 
have committed sin. 

On the other hand the conscience may be correct in 
judging that it is morally impossible to carry out the order. 
Clearly the subject ought not to obey under these circum- 
stances, since the commandments of God are higher than 
those of men, The superior, unless he realises his mistake 
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and comes to admire this virtuous refusal, will believe that 
his subject has acted disobediently whereas in fact he has 
been completely obedient and merits the highest praise. 

As we have said, other passages in St ‘Thomas’s works 
treat of the opposition by which a subject is bound in con- 
science to act against his superior’s will if he is to avoid 
laxity and sin. For instance, a religious who has been told 
a secret, on condition of his promising to keep it, may be 
asked to disclose it to his superior. St Thomas considers that 
he ought to do this if the general good might otherwise 
suffer, because then the promise cannot have been a valid 
one (assuming the information was not given in confession, 
when it must be kept secret under any circumstances). But 
where this is not so, no one can force the religious to break 
his promise. His conscience will rightly judge that he ought 
to remain silent, however insistent or even threatening his 
superior may become.” There is an absolute rule of con- 
science that it is wrong to betray a trust, and on this the 
order can have no bearing, with whatever good intentions 
the religious may try to justify it. He is bound to follow the 
dictates of his conscience, even though this leads him to act 
contrary to the human authority which in other respects he 
ought to obey. 

Again, the members of a religious community may be 
ordered by their superior to inform him of a sin, otherwise 
secret, committed by one of their number. There are several 
distinctions to be made in this second case. If some know- 
ledge of the affair has already got about, the superior’s order 
will amount to the opening of a judicial inquiry, which will 
punish the culprit and perhaps save the community; the 
religious ought then to tell the superior what they know. 
But if there is no public knowledge of the sin, and no ques- 
tion of a judicial inquiry, a. subject should first consider 
whether the sin is past and done with, or whether it may 
still threaten the community in future. Should that be so, 
the subject ought not to keep silent, in so far as punishment 
of the culprit is the only way to avoid harm to all. But if 
2 Quodlibet \, art. 15. Quodlidet 1, as also IV (cf. note 3) belongs to St 


Thomas’s second period of teaching in Paris; that is, during the last years 
of his career. 
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there is no future threat to the community, a religious should 
first correct his brother in private, as the gospel lays down; 
if this has no effect, he is to repeat the correction before two 
or three witnesses, and only then, if the culprit persists in 
his action, should the authorities be told, since this seems 
the only way of bringing about his amendment. Conscience 
cannot permit the wishes of the superior to be followed 
without question in such a case. The gospel precept, so clearly 
intended to be the means of releasing the man from sin, 
must come first. Once again the truth itself forbids an 
obedience which would be a grave sin in the eyes of him 
who knows the depths of our hearts.’ 

But we should note in this last example that special care 
and attention are needed to discover the right action to take. 
Where we are seeking the truth, sincerity is not enough; it 
does not exclude error, and we know that error does not 
necessarily free us from blame. In the service of truth, 
every effort to avoid error must be made. In a case of con- 
flict, the subject should be especially reluctant to conclude 
that he is right and his superior wrong. It may even be wise 
to try to understand just why the order in question has been 
given. But if no amount of effort will resolve the conflict, 
and the subject is clear that his conscience forbids him to 
do as he has been told, then the only right action is to dis- 
obey his superior, It is the sole way of fulfilling the will of 
God, which can be known with certainty through a true 
conscience. | 

There is no doubt that this is the genuine teaching of St 
Thomas, and we have the right to extend the principle he 
has laid down to other cases. Moreover, his authority as a 
theologian allows us to say that his teaching on this point is 
approved by the Catholic Church. Whatever abuses may 
have arisen, whether through the tyranny of superiors or 
the cowardice of subjects, it is certain that the human con- 
science once fixed in truth can withstand all oppression. 
Finally, we can but express the hope that everyone, in all 
circumstances, will show a degree of courage that corresponds 
to the dignity of his conscience. 


3 Quodlibet 1, art. 16; Quodlibet IV, art. 12. The same solution is given 
in the Summa, Ila Ilae, qu. 33, art. 7, ad 5m. 
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SUPERIOR ORDERS 


B. A. WortLey 
E are bound to obey the legitimate orders of our 
legitimate superiors in any society we claim to be 
part of. 


The defendants at Niiremberg admitted themselves to be 
members of the Nazi State; both the defendants and the 
prosecutors admitted that Nazi Germany was a state in the 
international sense of that term, and in that state orders 
could be legitimately conveyed down the appropriate chain 
of military or civil command. 

Because authority was legitimately vested in the state, 
it could be presumed to be properly exercised by those tu 
whom commands were addressed. This presumption was not 
irrebuttable to the ordinary European mind; but the Nazis 
strove to make it irrebuttable. The Nazis sought to make 
the-state the sole society to which a Nazi could belong, and 
to make the head of that state the sole source of legal and 
moral obligation; this monolithic conception, intended to 
be the strength of the Nazi state, in fact became its greatest 
weakness. When the Fiihrer destroyed himself, he also 
carried the Nazi state to destruction: as he intended. 

A strong society is one which allows the free growth of 
legitimate aspirations expressed in different forms of societies 
and corporations. The closed, or totalitarian, form of society 
looks strong from outside, it looks neat and streamlined, 
but internally its life tends to be cramped and to lack spon- 
taneity when not kept young by regular blood transfusions 
from those who direct it and who themselves remain rela- 
tively free. 

It is fashionable nowadays for some critics of the 
Church to compare the Church with a totalitarian state. 
Clearly there are resemblances between any well-organised 
hierarchical societies when viewed from outside: but such 
a comparison overlooks the essential difference in spirit 
between the Church and the secular state. The difference 
between the Church and the totalitarian lay state is funda- 
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mental, and has vital consequences in connection with the 
question of obedience. 

The Nazi pledge was ‘I pledge eternal allegiance to Adolf 
Hitler. I pledge unconditional obedience to him and the 
Fiihrers appointed by him.? As Mr Justice Jackson said at 
Niiremberg,' ‘the defendants may have become the slaves 
of a dictator but he was their dictator. To make him such 
was, as Goring has testified, the object of the Nazi move- 
ment from the beginning.’ 

The Nazi pledge did not prevent conspiracies against 
Hitler, some of which included party members, and doubt- 
less it was intended to be solemn and legally binding, but 
was the Nazi pledge an oath? The essential feature of an 
oath of obedience made before the infinite and all-powerful 
God of Christians and of Jews, by a Christian or a Jew, 
is that the oath itself implies a limitation on the power of 
both those administering and those taking the oath; this 
view-point is what no thorough-going state idolater can 
stand, but it is just this that differentiates the Church, and 
every God--fearing society, from the totalitarian state. The 
God-respecting man must recognise the temporal and imper- 
manent nature of all purely human societies in face of 
eternity. The totalitarian Nazi thought, not of eternity, but 
of the ‘thousand year Reich’. Even the most strict of 
religious orders would not dare to make members take a 
pledge or an oath of ‘eternal’ and ‘unconditional obedience’ 
to a human superior: Popes, saints and martyrs, have not 
been always sinless throughout their lives! Nor have the 
commands they have given always been necessarily impec- 
cable. Even on the way to becoming saints or martyrs per-_ 
sons may err in the conduct of their human relationships: 
St Margaret of Cortona became a saint despite her appar- 
ently harsh treatment of her child. The Society of Jesus, 
popularly regarded as one of the most exacting in its 
demands of its members in obedience to superiors, is said 
to require a member to promise ‘In all things except sin... 
to do the will of my superior and not my own’. 

This exception is the safetv-valve which must exist in 
any God-fearing society, and the one which the totalitarian 


1 Part 19 of the Proceedings, H.M.S.O., 1949, p. 400. 
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denies. The possession of power to give legally binding 
orders is inherent in the legitimately recognised superiors in 
any lawful society; it would be uncharitable for a Christian 
to presume such an order to be unlawful. But a Christian is 
not required to shut his eyes to facts. and whilst, by inertia, 
fear, respect or love, he may obey orders from a legitimate 
source, he can never himself fully assent to what he knows 
to be sinful without feeling that he shares the sin and may 
answer for it in this world or the next. 

Human law is never self-sufficient. In the legal systems 
of Christian societies there are always references to oaths, 
and to morality: judicial interpretation, equity and even 
fictions, are required to adapt legal statements to the ever 
changing circumstances of life. In a civilised community the 
state is not an end in itself, nor is the law; they are means 
for securing a good life—a life which presumes civilised 
values that transcend ephemeral laws and states. 

Disobedience to the law is prima facie illegal and im- 
moral; but the contrary may be proved. The presumption 
of legality is, as we have seen, on the side of legitimate 
authority; but that presumption may be displaced. Irrespon- 
sible disobedience may destroy the state itself and dissolve 
it in anarchy: on the other hand blind and servile obedience 
may result in a slave state. 

By the common law of England a man is not entitled to 
disobey a lawful and reasonable order, nor to obey an order 
that is plainly unlawful. Obedience to the precepts of law, and 
of lawful authority, is sanctioned by public opinion, by cus- 
tom, and, in the last resort, by punishment. When it comes to 
maintaining order it is happily not possible for the citizen to 
leave the task to the police and military. Every man is, at 
common law, bound to help to put down a breach of the 
peace committed in his presence; failure to do so may result 
in his indictment. On the other hand, if excessive force is 
used to maintain the peace, the maintenance of the peace will 
not excuse the force which may amount to a common law 
assault, and, if death results, an indictment for manslaughter, 
or even murder, may conceivably follow. 

But what of the soldier? So far as the common law is 
concerned, he is bound by its precepts. The matter is clearly 
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set out in the Manual of Military Law* as well as in the 
books on Constitutional Law, like Dicey: each of these 
authorities cites the Report of the Committee on the Feather- 
stone Riots (1893-4, Cmd. 7234): ‘Officers and soldiers are 
under no special privileges and subject to no special respon- 
sibilities as regards this principle of the law’, i.e. the right 
and duty of all to suppress riotous assemblages and the like. 

But what about operations against the enemy? Here 
indeed the soldier is a privileged person by international 
law, since, under that system, he alone is entitled to bear 
arms and entitled to be spared if captured; a franc-tireur 
may be treated as a war criminal. But just how far does a 
soldier’s licence tc kill extend? There appear to be two 
limitations: first, the soldier operates only on orders from 
a higher authority in the chain of command, right up to the 
commander-in-chief, who operates under sovereignty, if he 
is not himself sovereign; and secondly, he will operate under 
the accepted laws and usages of the international law of 
war. These laws and usages are designed to limit destruction 
of life and property, and, in particular, preserve the inno- 
cent and non-combatants from destruction. 

A soldier may, indeed he must, presume his orders from 
his lawful superior to be lawful, even if he is a member of 
a firing squad to execute a person condemned as a war 
criminal ; but, being a member of a properly organised execu- 
tion party is one thing: accepting an invitation, or even an 
order, to shoot defenceless survivors from a torpedoed ship,° 
or captured airmen who surrender,’ is another. 

The defence of superior orders may be a plea in mitiga- 
tion of liability or guilt but, according to the British Manual 
of Military Law, as revised by Amendment No. 34 in April 
1944, it is not an excuse. Incidentally, as Professor Lauter- 
pacht of Cambridge showed, in a brilliant and influential 
survey of the position published in the British Yearbook of 
International Law for 1944, the old British rule did allow 


2 1929 ed. In XIII, p. 246. 

3 The Peleus: L.R. of War Criminals, H.M.S.O. 1947, Vol. 1, Case No. 1. 

4 Dreierwald Case, ibid. Case No. 7. 

5 ‘The fact that a rule of warfare has been violated in pursuance of an order 
of the belligerent Government or of an individual belligerent commander 
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superior orders to be an excuse, but the present rule (so often 
under fire) does not. 


This 1944 Amendment,® which is now being reviewed 
again, occasioned protests from distinguished soldiers and 
sailors, and brought forth a most interesting article from 
Viscount Simon in The Times newspaper of August 19th, 
1952. 

The position of the soldier in relation to military discip- 
lint is well understood, and his dilemma when faced with an 
order which he considers both violates ‘unchallenged rules 
of warfare and outrages the general sentiment of humanity’ 
may be a real one. Where, as happens in totalitarian states, 
he has real reason to fear that if he disobeys such an order 
his wife and family at home may themselves be the victims 
of reprisals by his superiors, his dilemma is a cruel one 


indeed. 


In a properly conducted army of a civilised state, which 
respects human rights, operating under the rules of war, the 
dilemma should not arise. If however it does occur, the 
soldier will still not be liable unless, as Viscount Simon has 
said, ‘the case is of the grossest possible description, for the 
decision that he is to be tried is in the hands of his superiors’ 
—or, we may add, in the hands of his enemy superior officer, 
if having participated in a war crime he is afterwards taken 


does not deprive the act in question of its character as a war crime; 
neither does it, in principle, confer upon the perpetrator immunity from 
punishment by the injured belligerent. Undoubtedly, a court confronted 
with the plea of superior orders adduced in justification of a war crime 
is bound to take into consideration the fact that obedience to military 
orders, not obviously lawful, is the duty of every member of the armed 
forces and that the latter cannot, in conditions of war discipline, be 
expected to weigh scrupulously the legal merits of the orders received. 
The question, however, is governed by the major principle that members 
of the armed forces are bound to obey lawful orders only and that they 
cannot therefore escape liability if, in obedience to a command, they 
commit acts which both violate unchallenged rules of warfare and outrage 
the general sentiment of humanity.’ (British Manual of Military Law, 
Amendment No. 34, April 1944.) 

6 The full story of the Amendment is to be found in The History of the 
U.N. War Crimes Commission: the Development of the Laws of War 
(H.M.S.O., 1948, pp. 274-88). 
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prisoner, as happened with the German submarine crew in 
the case of the Peleus. 

There is an objective standard of conduct in warfare and, 
like members of a trade union, soldiers are often very well 
aware of accepted practices relating to their business. Mani- 
fest illegality must be proved in order to convict; in other 
words, in international law, in a doubtful case, the soldier 
is not to be held guilty for obeying orders. The prosecution 
must prove a guilty knowledge, a consciousness of sin, as in 
murder in civil law. If this is proved he will be liable for a 
war crime, 

In the words of the judgment of Solomon J. cited by 
Viscount Simon, ‘it would be monstrous to suppose that a 
soldier would be protected when the order is grossly illegal. 
The court cannot therefore decide that a soldier is bound to 
obey any order which may be given to him.’ Incidentally, 
even if the court had so decided, it is doubtful whether a 
soldier could successfully plead obedience to an outrageous 
order given by an officer who was obviously mad, or com- 
pletely drunk; a soldier, for example, suddenly ordered by 
his company commander to kill a colonel could scarcely be 
unaware of the gross illegality of such an order. 

In the words of Dr Sauer, counsel for Funk, at Niirem- 
berg:’ “f the official order obviously constitutes a breach of 
the law, it may, in general, be fully approved that the sub- 
ordinate is not permitted to refer to his superior’s official 
order as an excuse and to maintain that he was only carrying 
out that order. In that respect the stipulation of the Charter 
[of the Court at Niiremberg] contains nothing essentially 
new. . . .? This was already the German military law. 
Counsel then went on to claim that his client had in fact 
obeyed the law of Germany, but as we have seen, that law 
required not mere allegiance, but unconditional obedience. 
And that is what neither the common law, nor international 
law, nor good morals, requires. 

Curiously enough, as the French prosecutor, de Menthon, 
pointed out at Niiremberg,® even Goebbels had been known 
to cite (against the Allies) article 47 of the German Military 
7 Part 18, p. 352. 

8 Nuremberg Proceedings, Part 4, p. 372. 
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Code of Justice of 1940 which, ‘although maintaining the 
principle that a criminal order from a superior removes the 
responsibility of the agent, punishes the latter as an accom- 
plice when he exceeded the orders received or when he 
acted with knowledge of the criminal character of the act 
which had been ordered’. 

One final word: is the general position we have outlined 
altered in the case when the soldier is participating in a war 
that is itself unlawful in international law? Here we think 
a distinction must be drawn between those who give their 
superiors the benefit of the doubt in accepting the order to 
join the forces, and those who know they are doing wrong 
in embarking on the particular war. In a modern state, con- 
trol of the means of communication, coupled with formid- 
able propaganda devices, may make it very difficult, if not 
impossible, for the ordinary man to disentangle the rights 
and wrongs of the conflict. His ordinary course is to ‘join up’ 
when called to defend his country. 

But the case of those who know the facts, and who still 
actively participate in planning and carrying out an unlaw- 
ful war, is very different, as Niiremberg showed. ‘Non solum 
qui male agunt, sed et qui consentiunt factientibus digni 
sunt morte.’ Aggressive politics is a dangerous game; and 
rightly so. 
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ENGLISH VERSIONS OF THE BIBLE 
Eric CoLLEepDGE 


some than the long procession of mortals who, 
undeterred by considering their mortal frailty, have 
set out to revise, re-edit, redecipher, retranslate the text of 
the sacred scriptures. Seventy-two Greek-speaking Jews 
locked up in a library, a hermit in a rocky wilderness, a 
whole monastery given over, year after year, to the collating 
of photostats: should the line stretch out to the crack of 
doom, we may be sure that the last newcomer will still 
believe that where his precursors have erred, he will find 
the right way, the just word, We may be sure, too, that his 
‘Azymes’, his ‘Feast of the Skipover’, his ‘Give each other 
a hearty handshake all round for my sake’ will earn for him 
the unkind criticisms of those by whom, usually, he has 
not meant his version to be read at all. The translators, the 
emendators, the excisors, interpolators, forgers, the Urtexter- 
finder have all had their way with us, and yet we still 
contrive, century after century, to know more or less what 
the Bible is about; surely a most striking fulfilment of St 
Matthew xxiv, 35. 
The late Father Hugh Pope, o.p., was attracted to the 
history of these undertakings as they have affected Britain 


HH one reveals to us few spectacles more awe- 


-and the United States; and in English Versions of the Bible 


(B. Herder, London, 1952; 75s.) we have a revision, first 
by an anonymous Benedictine and then by Father Sebastian 
Bullough, o.p., of the book which he had not completed at 
the time of his death in 1946. It is a vast work, beginning 
with Caedmon and bringing us down to 1950. It is question- 
able whether Fr Pope was well advised in seeking to compile 
such an exhaustive treatment of what is not one subject but 
three. The only factor which can unify studies of English 
biblical translations in the ninth, fourteenth and sixteenth 
centuries is the essential identity of the texts translated: 
almost every other circumstance differs. King Alfred and 
his collaborators were seeking to re-establish an intellectual 
élite, if so portentous a term can describe a priesthood 
capable of understanding the Latin of the Gospel and the 
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missal, Nothing which he wrote, nothing which had sur- 
vived from Anglo-Saxon times, suggests that any object 
was pursued or achieved other than the instruction of the 
clergy, whose task it was by homily and exposition to trans- 
mit to the laity the Faith. But by the fourteenth century all 
this had been changed. The Waldensians and other heretical 
movements abroad had shown that such a Latin-speaking 
élite could be circumvented, a vernacular Bible could be 
made available to the laity: and the Church had rejoined 
with Nolite sanctum dare canibus, a supreme piece of tact- 
lessness often to be repented in the centuries to come. 
Wycliffe’s was the daring, restless mind which perceived 
what a weapon such a vernacular Bible could be against his 
enemies. While St Birgitta in Rome struggled, as Alfred 
had done, to master some Latin grammar, and struggled 
with the Popes to persuade them to abandon their earthly 
lordship, and to make a little city of peace around the Vati- 
can, if the wrath to come might be averted, Wycliffe in 
England was striking the blows which she foretold. The 
glosses, the artless versions of the Gospels, the elegant 
biblical verses of pre-Conquest England were the work of 
men who never thought of themselves as other than simple 
shepherds, succeeding those first sent by Gregory, bound 
like them in filial obedience to Gregory’s see: the Lollard 
Bible was a mine powerful enough to rock Rome and Avig- 
non. It was a declaration of war, and, as do all wars, that 
which followed destroyed good and evil alike. No better 
measure can be taken of the changes brought by a century 
and a half than to contrast the pusillanimity, the bigotry, 
the worthless promises of the Synod of Oxford in 1408 with 
the resolution with which Allen and his fellow-exiles in Flan- 
ders faced the necessity of producing that Catholic English 
Bible which had been promised, and which never came while 
there was time, and which now when there was no time 
Martin and his handful of helpers made. 

Each of these three epochs presents a field of study with 
its own complexities and its own experts: and it is too much 
to hope that Fr Pope and his editors can satisfy them all. 
Indeed, the work as it reached his editors probably showed 
that he had come to realise that his task must be confined 
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within narrower limits. The present writer must note one 
such instance, in which the editors have done their author a 
grave disservice, and have invited adverse criticism. Finding 
in his manuscript a notable omission, they have made it good 
by supplying a chapter, Pre-W ycliffite Versions, which they 
admit is not a part of the present work as he wrote it, but 
an extract from an earlier book, The Catholic Student’s 
‘Aids’ to the Study of the Bible (1926). Their note on this 
reads: ‘But we cannot be certain that Fr Pope, after more 
than twenty years of further study on the problem, would 
have endorsed in his later years all the conclusions arrived 
at in his earlier work’ (p. 63, n. 1). We can be very certain 
that he would not have endorsed them: in 1926 he sup- 
ported Cardinal Gasquet’s syllogism that Catholics before 
the Reformation used English Bibles: Wycliffe’s Bible was 
inherently heretical: therefore Catholics must have used a 
Catholic English Bible. So that in 1926 Fr Pope quoted the 
famous observations of St Thomas More, and continued: 
‘... From this it is clear . . . that the Wycliffite Bibles . . , 
were distinctly heretical’ (p. 66); but in writing his chapter 
The Wycliffite Versions for this present work he said: ‘Yet 
there is nothing heretical in the Wycliffite versions’ (p. 86). 
The whole of this chapter shows how completely he had 
abandoned his former views: to reproduce them as a pre- 
liminary to his more mature judgments makes nonsense. 
For the general reader, undoubtedly the most rewarding 
part of this work will be the chapters which deal with 
English translations of the sixteenth century and later. Fr 
Pope was a curious and active investigator, in some respects 
well aware of the advances made in disciplines other than 
his own, so that we have many illuminating comments on 
the economics of Bible-publication, and his analyses of the 
comparative merits of different versions owe much to the 
most recent techniques of literary criticism. Much of his 
information is set forth systematically for the first time; and 
the chapter on the Protestant ‘private versions’ of the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, and his account of the 
vicissitudes of the Rheims-Douay-Challoner text, are par- 
ticularly rewarding. His researches have also disinterred 
some minor characters quite undeserving of oblivion, notably 
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Dr Alexander Geddes, a Catholic priest of the eighteenth 
century whose views on biblical history would not have been 
strongly challenged by Voltaire. Even in the mildness of 
Bishop Milner’s request that, as a preliminary to his examina- 
tion of Geddes’ scriptural version, the bishop be convinced 
that Geddes holds the Bible to be inspired, ‘and that he 
considers Paul of Tarsus to be something more than a very 
extraordinary man’, we have a fine memorial to the Age of 
Reason. 

The chapters dealing with Catholic versions since Rheims- 
Douay, Protestant versions since 1611, are accompanied 
with a wealth of bibliographical criticism and information, 
somewhat erratically supplied. Sometimes important state- 
ments are not documented at all, as when we are informed 
that of Edward Bulkeley’s list of forty-four omissions in 
the Rheims version from the Greek text, ‘modern textual 
criticism had shown that the Rhemists were right in all but 
seven of these instances’, a pronouncement which can hardly 
satisfy any student. The text, too, is constantly marred by 
errors. Some of them are serious, as when, on page 21, what 
is manifestly fourteenth-century English is given an ascrip- 
tion to Anthony Purver, the eighteenth-century Quaker 
translator, and is supplied with a garbled footnote citing one 
of his writings as the source, whereas in the Index the 
quotation is correctly listed as by John Purvey, Wycliffe’s 
collaborator. Some of them are trifling, as when we are told 
that Erasmus was ordained in 1592 and came to England in 
1596, that Richard Rolle wrote The Prick of Conscience, 
that two Middle English works have been published by the 
Early English Tract Society; but in sum they are disquieting, 
for inevitably the reader asks how much of the exact and 
precisely-documented textual and bibliographical apparatus 
with which the work abounds is to be relied upon. 

‘Check; and check; and check again.’ If the scribes of 
the Middle Ages had done this, there would be less work 
for scholars today. But the errors of the past are in them- 
selves sufficient to occupy students of the Bible; and they 
may justly hope that Father Sebastian Bullough will 
presently lighten their load by producing a second, corrected 
edition of this potentially most valuable study. 
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DAFYDD AP GWILYM 
SaunDERS LEwis 


NTIL recent years Dafydd ap Gwilym was the only 

Welsh poet with a high reputation outside Wales. 

This was not so strange. He fitted into the conven- 
tional picture of medieval poetry. He shared themes and 
modes with Guido Cavalcanti and with Thibaut de Cham- 
pagne. He stretched a hand to Rutebeuf and another to the 
early Chaucer. Sir Idris Bell tackled English translations; 
Stern treated him as a Welsh minneséinger; a Dutch scholar, 
Theodor Chotzen, killed later in a Nazi prison, had in 1927 
published his Recherches sur la poésie de Dafydd ap 
Gwilym, a large volume which remains still a most valuable 
survey of much of the poetry of Northern Europe in the 
fourteenth century. Now Professor Parry, of the University 
College of Bangor, gives us the long-awaited edition’ which 
is based on a study of all the manuscript sources. One must 
not speak of a final edition, for the simple reason that oral 
tradition admits of very little finality; but here are the 
text and critical apparatus that will be the starting point of 
study for the rest of this century. What I propose to attempt 
now is to give English readers a glimpse of Dafydd ap 
Gwilym from the point of view of the Welsh literary 
tradition. 

This is no longer too difficult. The first volume of The 
Growth of Literature by H. M. and N. K. Chadwick—a 
great and noble work despite necessary lacunae and some 
errors—has revealed to English students the tradition of 
heroic panegyric that is the main stream of Welsh poetry 
from the sixth century onwards. The Welsh poets them- 
selves used to call it the tradition of Taliesin, from the 
sixth-century poet of that name. The Norman conquest of 
England and the consequent threat to the Welsh that began 
in the closing years of the eleventh century gave fresh 
impetus to the heroic praise of the defending princes in the 


1 Gwaith Dafydd ap Gwilym. Golygwyd gan Thomas Parry. (Cardiff, 
University Press. pp. cciii, 607; 30s.) 
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three princedoms of Wales. The struggle and its verse lasted 
till 1282 and later; but with the extinction of the principality 
and of the North Wales dynasty, the poetic activity that 
had made panegyric of the princes its main theme and heroic 
lyric its mode, came to a difficult period. 

For some two generations, say 1290 to 1330, there was 
multifarious and robust confusion. It is a still uncharted 
patch of Welsh literary history. The poets were profes- 
sionals, organised in a confrérie that had points of likeness 
to the French corporations, or puwys, and the Chief of Song 
exercised offices not dissimilar from those of the Roi des 
ministralx of the French and Anglo-French thirteenth cen- 
tury. But the high rank and the panegyric function of the 
prydydd or court poet seemed (or seems) at this period to be 
merging with those of the bohemian ioculatorum turba. 
Then, out of the confusion came, before the middle years 
of the fourteenth century, two strong movements of renais- 
sance. 

The first was a reorganisation of the poets’ corporation 
and a re-statement and enlargement of the tradition of 
panegyric. I must deal with it summarily, since it is a big 
matter. It is represented by a new chapter in the official 
grammar-books of the poets, a chapter that describes the 
function of each class of poet and the appropriate modes of 
high panegyric. This reorganisation, with its emphatic 
separation of the noble panegyrist from the miming and 
railing clown, is akin to the only little earlier movement of 
poetic reform in France, that is specially reflected in the 
work of Watriquet de Couvin and Jean de Condé. There 
are moral exhortations in Watriquet— 

Menestrieus qui veut son droit faire 

Ne doit le jangleur contrefaire, 

Mais en sa bouche avoir tous diz 

Douces paroles et biaus diz. 
and again in Jean de Condé— 

Sois de cuer et nés et jolis. 

Courtois, envoisiés et polis, 

Pour les boines gens solacier. 
which have their exact equivalent in the sentences in the 
Welsh grammar books that describe the moral qualities 
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required of the poet of panegyric. Moreover, panegyric 
itself, the tradition of heroic praise as the highest poetic 
function, was now attached both to the Laudes of the daily 
Office and to the dialectic taught in the Cistercian schools, 
and so given new significance and raison d’étre. Thus 
reorientated it became the basis of the great cywydd and 
awdl poetry of the next two centuries. That corpus of poetry 
is the major glory of Welsh literature. 

The second movement, contemporarv with this, is the 
work specially linked with the name of Dafydd ap Gwilym. 
Baldly, this response to the predicament was a turning aside 
from the tradition of heroic panegyric in order to embrace 
what Dafydd himself called the ‘art of Ovid’. This meant 
all the varieties of invented love lyric and ‘feigning’ that 
stemmed from the Roman de la Rose or found in it (particu- 
larly lines 2265-2580 in Langlois’ edition) their widest- 
known exemplars. It was a turning from what the Chad- 
wicks have called the tradition of the Northern Islands to 
the continental and classical modes of jomgleur and 
trouvere. Dafydd ap Gwilym himself, very aware of the 
challenge he was involved in, proudly maintained the equal 
dignity and honour of the Ovidian tradition he had elected 
for his own— 

The dignity of feigned love-song, however resisted, 
Is no less than that of panegyric. 


Nid Iai urddas, heb ras rydd, 

Na gwawd geuwawd o gywydd.? 
How came he to make his choice? Let us sav that it was all 
around him. We shall not get a proper idea of the cul- 
tural climate of the late Middle Ages in Britain unless we 
recognise that Anglo-French and Middle English and 
Welsh were all cheek by jowl in the Welsh Marches and 
Crown Lordships. In the thirteenth century Brother Simon 
of Carmarthen writes French didactic verse that seems to 
betray the influence of the monorhyme of the Welsh awd. 
Dr Carleton Brown has shown that the most remarkable 
English lyric poet of the late thirteenth century was a 
Welsh-speaking Welshman ‘between Wye and Wirral’? who 


21 have to disagree with Professor Parry’s reading and interpretation of this 
most important poem (p. 392). 
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makes the North Wind his love-messenger— 
Blow, Northern wind, 
Sent thou me my suetyng, 

and whose curiously contrived Annot and Johon is notably 
influenced both in imagery and technique by the Welsh love 
awdl.’ Dafydd ap Gwilym was nurtured in a household that 
belonged to the king’s service, did the king’s business and 
met with political trouble. Pembroke and Carmarthen and 
Cardigan were within easy reach, a busy, turbulent, polyglot 
region. One might hazard the suggestion that it is in the 
verse of Dafydd ap Gwilym that French-Flemish-English 
South Pembrokeshire makes its most signal contribution to 
Welsh literature. Certainly he was early acquainted with 
castle and abbey, town and tavern. He learned the cosmo- 
politan fashion of minstrel and jongleur and wandering poor 
clerk. He sings the courtly high-born love-song, esoteric and 
learned with literary allusion. He sings as often the broad 
song of tavern druery and all the irreverent parody and 
farce and adventure of the goliard tradition. There is 
nothing that can precisely be called fabliau in his work, but 
his spirit is frequently that of the fabliaux writers. He is 
the gay, insouciant hero of his own misadventures, and so 
brilliantly master of the mood and manner that he turns 
Pesprit gaulois into esprit gallois and gives it for two cen- 
turies the freedom of Welsh verse. 

Yet the tale of misadventure is rarely the purpose of a 
poem by Dafydd ap Gwilym. Unlike the fabliaux writers 
he is a true poet, and what is most typical of him, what 
imposes itself as the chief device of all his verse, is as ancient 
as the Heroic Age. The Chadwicks have a chapter on the 
riddle poetry of old Norse and English and Welsh. It was 
a species of descriptive poetry and they give this riddle of 
a fog as a Norse example— 

What is that huge one that passes over the earth, swallow- 

ing lakes and pools? He fears the wind, but he fears not 

man, and carries on hostilities against the sun. 


3 No. 76 in Brown’s Lyrics of the Thirteenth Century. See the notes, but 
Dr Brown fails to observe the concatenatio between the last half-line of 
the monorhyme and the first half-line of the final couplet throughout the 


poem. 
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There is a kindred but longer and more elaborate riddling 
of the Wind in old Welsh, the only early Welsh example 
surviving. The Welsh poets of the fourteenth century, and 
Dafydd ap Gwilym especially, developed this riddling 
description into clusters of metaphor and fantastic simile 
bound together metrically by strong concatenatio, a poetic 
junction of intense rhetoric and contemplation. He walks 
over the moor to meet his mistress and a bramble catches 
his foot; the bramble becomes the theme of his riddle. He 
rides at night in a strange country, perhaps Cheshire, and he 
and his horse stumble in a peat-pit, and the bog is won- 
drously riddled. Mist blocks his love journey or the stars 
light it, thunder frightens his lady; or an echo, icicles and 
a gander disturb his serenade; a ruined house on his road 
where once he made love, his own heart and his deep sigh, 
they all—and a score more—become themes of his riddling. 
And of course his love-messengers, stag or wind or wave or 
bird— 

Flashing gull on the full tide, 

Hue of snow or white moon, 

Speckless in loveliness, 

Ball like a sun, fist of foam, 

Gaily-winged fish-swallower, 

There at anchor I’d have you float 

Linked hand with mine, sea lily, 

Like a paper glistening, 

A nun cresting the flowing tide. 
It is as compulsive as Dylan Thomas for the English. All 
Dafydd’s themes seem to rise like Goethe’s songs out of 
moments of experience, realised with swift intensity, acci- 
dents, and occasions for incandescence. At the very same 
time Petrarch was teaching all Europe a slow and measured 
pace for poetry, but Dafydd ap Gwilym’s verse is as nimble 
as his imagery; his mind is all turned out to see, to hear, 
to be with the fox and hare and blackbird, to climb the sky 
with the skylark, in a rapture of entranced living. They tell 
us his life was short. It could not but be so. 
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CHARLES DE FOUCAULD AND ENGLAND' 


URING our stay in England last summer, we were 
constantly struck by the fact that when people—both 


priests and laymen—would ask, as they often did, 
what Order we belonged to, there would be no reaction if 
we said, ‘The Little Brothers of Jesus’; but if one of us 
were to add, ‘The Little Brothers of Father de Foucauld’, 
faces would immediately light up and we could see, much 
to our gratification, what a familiar figure this hermit of the 
Sahara was to our inquirers—the hermit who was murdered 
there in the desert in 1916, after a life completely given to 
God, and at the same time to the most destitute of mankind, 
in imitation of his Lord and Brother’s life at Nazareth. 
We were therefore led to conclude that, while, thanks to 
various writings—the most recent of which is, I believe, 
Desert Calling by Anne Fremantle—Father de Foucauld 
himself was far from unknown in England, it was not yet 
generally realised among English Catholics that he had 
given birth to a rapidly growing spiritual family, the ‘Little 
Brothers of Jesus’ and the ‘Little Sisters of Jesus’. 

It is true that Father de Foucauld was a rather unusual 
kind of founder. As far back as 1905 he knew, as he wrote, 
that ‘Jesus wishes me to work for the establishment of this 
double family . . . in supplication, in self-immolation; by 
dying to myself, sanctifying myself—by loving him, in 
short’; and he did so for twenty years, meanwhile drafting 
as many as four successive Rules for his ‘little brothers and 
sisters? to come. He however waited in vain for his first 
disciple to appear, and died without having been able to 
achieve this most cherished of his human desires. ‘A grain 
of wheat must fall into the ground and die’, he would repeat, 
‘but Iam still alive!’ And, in fact, it was only seventeen 
years after his death that the ‘Little Brothers’ came into 
existence, 


1 This article was written by one of the Little Brothers of Jesus who spent 
last summer working in England. It is intended to introduce English 
English readers to the spirit of a new Order which has a special impor- 
tance for our own time.—Editor. 
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In 1901, Father de Foucauld noted that he had ‘learnt 
from the Gospel that the first commandment is to love God 
with all my heart and that everything must be included, 
nay, enclosed in love; and imitation, as everyone knows, is 
a consequence of love. I did not feel myself capable of imitat- 
ing Jesus’ public life, in his preaching; I therefore must 
imitate his “hidden” life as the humble workman of Naza- 
reth.? And again, later, ‘I cannot believe that one under- 
stands what love is unless one seeks to resemble him and 
unless one feels the need of sharing each and every cross’. 
Indeed, the striking thing about the life of Father de Fou- 
cauld is just this passionate love of our Lord, carrying him 
to an adoration and an imitation of the most absolute sort. 
Not content with the life of a Trappist in France, he went 
off to Nazareth and settled there, unknown, in a miserable 
little hut, spending the greater part of his days and nights 
at the feet of Jesus in the Eucharist, on the very spot where 
the Christ-Child lived with his Blessed Mother and Saint 
Joseph. From this single source, all the rest was to come, 
and in particular an extraordinary intimacy with Jesus—a 
continuous dialogue between two friends, which lasted until 
Father de Foucauld’s death. 

And since friendship of this quality leads to as complete 
a sharing as possible of intentions and aim, it became Father 
de Foucauld’s essential work to share as perfectly as he could 
in the work of the Redemption, in self-humiliation and upon 
the Cross. He achieved this collaboration not only through 
endless supplication and constant prayer for the salvation of 
all mankind, but still more perhaps through sacrifice and 
the sharing of suffering. It was this single and unique love 
that gave him his equally passionate love for men, with a 
special predilection for the most wretched. It was likewise 
this dual love which, in the end, led him to the Sahara 
Desert, because the people of Morocco—four million human 
beings without a single priest—were the most destitute he 
knew of. Here, in a Moslem village, he was to live, a silent 
witness of the Gospel; by no means cut off from the people 
by his silence, however, but rather in the closest possible 
contact with them. 

The example thus set by Father de Foucauld has been 
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followed by the Little Brothers and the Little Sisters in 
answering the call of our Lord and trying to imitate his life 
at Nazareth and live the Gospel message amongst the poor 
and the ‘unimportant’, with a fraternal love for all creatures 
and in constant eucharistic prayer; trying to share his labours 
as the Saviour, and help bear the burdens of their brother 
men, so as to enter the better into the work of the Redemp- 
tion. 

During his years at Nazareth, Jesus avoided revealing his 
presence not by remaining apart from the people—for to 
have chosen to withdraw from his surroundings and live in 
solitude would have been to attract attention to himself by 
the very unusualness of such a course—but by mixing with 
his fellow citizens whenever he could, by burying himself 
as it were in obscurity, by ‘disappearing’ into the everyday. 
Religious, bound by the traditional vows of poverty, 
obedience and chastity, which they take at the end of their 
canonical noviciate of one year in the Sahara, the Little 
Brothers likewise lead their religious life amongst the 
people. The only thing that distinguishes them outwardly 
from others is the insignia they wear on their breasts—a cross 
with a heart in its centre, the sign of their belonging to our 
Lord. Father de Foucauld’s white robe with the red heart 
and cross on it has, however, been taken as their choir habit 
and they put this on for Mass and all-night adoration. They 
live, three or four together, but no more, in what they call 
a ‘fraternity’, this usually consisting in a small house or flat 
(always rented and never owned by them), with one room 
turned into a chapel, where they have daily Mass together, 
said by one of the brothers who is a priest; recite together 
the principal hours of the breviary (those who are priests 
of course reciting the entire breviary), and also spend an 
hour individually in adoration before the Blessed Sacrament 
each day. 

They earn their own living, and do so almost always with 
some kind of manual labour, since they live preferably 
amongst the humblest and the ‘littlest’, who, in highly 
industrialised countries like ours, are so often reduced to 
existing from day to day, as it were, working at some mono- 
tonous and uninspiring job. If one were to attempt to define 
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their vocation, one might say that it consists in keeping 
their inner gaze upon our Lord for the men and women 
around them or in acting as the self-elected ‘delegates to 
prayer’ of the crowds that do not know him, carrying to 
him on their behalf their sufferings and their worship. 

No difference is made between the Little Brother who is 
a priest and the one who is not, except of course where the 
functions of the priest are concerned: they all call each 
other ‘brother’; they all work—exactly like the Cistercians 
who, whether they be choir monks or lay brothers, lead the 
same life of labour, This they do, however, not in the peace 
and solitude of the monastery, but rather, as I have said, 
in the midst of their brother men, ‘unseen’, deep in the 
heart of the mass that, more often than not, no longer 
knows—or has never known—either God or the Church. 
And here their purpose is to love—to love, not with their 
own love, not just anyhow, but with God’s own love for all 
men. 

As the name they bear indicates, their desire is to be ‘little’ 
in their entire conduct: the methods and means they utilise 
in every connection are of the least costly and simplest; they 
employment they seek is of the most modest; they engage 
in no planned or organised apostolate; they pursue no 1m- 
mediate efficacity for souls. They are merely there: present. 
Present in silence. Present with prayer. Present with friend- 
ship. And lest it be thought that their attitude involves any 
lack of respect for action or, again, any lack of desire to 
influence and convert, let me add that their purpose is simply 
to imitate Jesus during his thirty years of silence at Naza- 
reth, preparing for his three years of public life. 

This is one of the points which distinguish the Little 
Brothers from the ‘priest-workers’ on the Continent who, in- 
cidentally, seem to be somewhat misunderstood in England. 
The priest-workers were brought into being in order to meet 
a particular and tragic situation, viz., that of the general 
falling-away from the Faith of the working classes of France 
and Belgium. The bishops, responsible as they were before 
God for the masses thus separated from the Church (separ- 
ated, indeed, to a point which it is perhaps difficult for any- 
one who has not had direct experience of the situation to 
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appreciate), found themselves confronted with the necessity 
of employing new and exceptional methods of apostolate, 
just as Saint Paul did in the early days of the Church or as 
any pioneer missionary has had to do since. The objective 
was to found the Church again amongst the masses, and 
preach the good word; and the priest-workers’ work in the 
factories is merely a means to this end. The means, in point 
of fact, is temporary, and will be discontinued once the situa- 
tion in question has been altered. 

Such is not the case with the Little Brothers of Jesus: 
their mission is—and so it is intended it shall remain—to 
live their lives as religious amongst the ‘little people’, what- 
ever the latters’ material or religious status, as constant 
reminders of the presence of God and the Church in their 
midst, as also of the essential values of prayer and brotherly 
love; helping those who suffer to see the redemptive virtue 
of suffering and those who, living under conditions of greater 
ease, may be tempted to allow their material comfort to take 
possession of them, to see the significance of evangelical 
detachment. 

It will easily be understood that the lives of the Little 
Brothers should, as they do, take on as many different out- 
ward forms as their individual vocation may dictate. The 
only requirements here are that they shal] remain faithful 
to their general vocation as I have attempted to describe it, 
and that they shall be prepared not to confine it to any 
particular country or any particular race. Whether they are 
to be factory or farm workers, miners or seamen, postmen 
or dock hands, students in theology or patients in a hospital, 
in France or Belgium, North Africa or South America; 
whether they are to be craftsmen or day labourers in the 
Near East or Israel, woodmen in the forest of Canada, or 
to work amongst the lepers in the Cameroons or the nomads 
of the Sahara or the pygmies in the Belgian Congo—and 
all this is actually the case—they are possessed of but one 
desire, to go to their fellow men, out of love for Christ, 
in a spirit of filial obedience towards the Church, wherever it 
may see fit to send them. And thus they go, throughout the 
world, confident that their hearts will thus become con- 
stantly more open to men of all races and peoples, and 
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closer and closer to the universal love of Our Lord. 

The question may be asked whether this kind of life 
would be possible in England and, if so, whether it would 
be helpful. My own impression is decidedly favourable, 
since the Little Brothers’ vocation is to imitate Jesus in his 
concealment and ‘unimportance’; and no ‘consideration of 
time or place can affect the validity of this call. It would of 
course be extremely presumptuous of me to claim to know 
England and the English workers after a stay of two months 
in an English town and a few weeks working in an English 
quarry. It does seem to me, however, that the position as 
regards the Church is substantially different in England 
from what it is on the Continent: a good percentage of 
English Catholics, for instance, belong to the poorer classes, 
and practise their religion, in general, considerably better 
than is at present the case with people in similar circum- 
stances in France. To put it briefly, in England there has 
been no break between the Church and the Catholic worker; 
the Catholic worker, however, represents only a small 
minority of the workers in England. 

In a recent article entitled, ‘The Established Church and 
the Masses’, an Anglican periodical published in French 
(Bulletin Anglican, September 1952) stated that ‘the work- 
ing masses today are profoundly estranged from the Church 
(of England), and utterly ignorant of the Christian faith; 
and their ignorance goes the deeper because many of them 
received but little religious instruction when they were 
young, and they therefore do not know how ignorant they 
actually are’. If I can judge from the few contacts we had 
with non-Catholic workers and our conversations with 
numerous priests, I should be inclined to think that this 
quotation faithfully describes the present position as regards 
the great majority of the English working class vis-a-vis 
religion in general. They still cling to traditionally Christian 
habits of thought and feeling, but there would seem to be 
little living faith in Christ and the Church amongst them. 

There is likewise the fact that the English worker enjoys a 
high standard of living, at least in comparison with that of 
the Continental worker, and, while one can but admire the 
results of the efforts made in England to do away with 
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material misery, at the same time one cannot help wondering 
whether the English worker has not ‘settled’ somewhat into 
his comfort and security, for he would seem to betray traces 
of spiritual misery, due perhaps precisely to this greater 
ease, coupled with lack of knowledge as to how to counter- 
act its ill effects. The presence amongst these ‘newly poor’ 
of religious living in a spirit of evangelical poverty and self- 
effacement for sheer love of our Lord, I venture to think, 
would act upon them as a visible reminder, first of the trans- 
cendence and immanence of God, secondly of his worthiness 
to be worshipped for his own sake, whatever the apparent 
resulting subtraction of time from one’s human activities 
and satisfactions, and thirdly of the importance of the Chris- 
tian values of poverty, chastity and obedience. 

To those who have always seen the Church through 
prejudiced eyes, the Church itself, coming to them thus on 
their own level, would perhaps appear in a different and 
truer light. Catholics themselves might also benefit—first 
of all, the Catholic workers, who are frequently alone of 
their kind ‘on the job’ and whose faith is often threatened 
not only by their frequent state of fatigue but also by the 
indifference of the other workers surrounding them. (We 
were able to observe, for instance, that the majority of the 
born Catholics working in the same quarry as ourselves had 
entirely given up practising.) Secondly, the other Catholics 
would perhaps be made better aware of the fact that it is 
by no means necessary to retire from the world in order to 
order to lead the life of religion, but that this may be done 
quite simply im the world, in the midst of the most prosaic, 
and even monotonous, existence. 

A last point to be emphasised is that it is not the Little 
Brothers’ purpose just to de poor and ‘unimportant’, what- 
ever class of society they may originally have come from; 
they also constitute an Order for the poor and unimportant. 
More often than not, when a young man of lowly or modest 
condition enters a religious Order his action is looked upon 
as placing him higher in the social scale. I remember how 
one of the men in our quarry said to me one day, ‘When 
you have become a priest you will not go out to work any 
more, of course; you will be a gentleman then, won’t you?’ 
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I believe that remark typifies the feeling of the working 
people towards religious in general, as also towards the 
clergy. The fact that one can become a religious while 
remaining on the same social level may well prove to be a 
happy discovery for many young men who feel drawn to 
devote themselves to their own kind of people and might 
otherwise be deterred from taking orders. I am indeed 
encouraged to believe this when I recall one of the bishops 
by whom we were received during our stay in England 
saying, ‘I know that in order for the “little people” to dis- 
cover Christ and the Church, one must go and live amongst 
them’. 
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FRUIT OF ADVERSITY! 


Naomi Roype Smitru 


asT year the 24th of August fell on a Sunday. A plaintive convert 
| Fe away from High Mass that morning was heard to wonder 

whether the Church commemorated any saint on November sth. He 
was told that in the English Calendar the day, occurring in the octave 
of All Saints, is appointed for the honouring of such relics as any parish 
church might possess: elsewhere it is sometimes observed as the Feast of 
the seventh-century Abbess of Chelles and sometimes as that of St 
Zachary. These facts were of course not what the enquirer really sought. 
His had been an oblique request for information about the Catholic 
retrospect on Gunpowder Plot. A full, probably an exhaustive answer to 
this demand has been given by Father Anstruther in his monograph The 
Vaux of Harrowden., 

Beginning with the fifteenth-century Northamptonshire lawyers, father 
and six sons who all married money, Father Anstruther follows the history 
of the Vaux family and their collaterals the Treshams, through prosperity 
to affluence; through knighthood to baronage; through recusancy to ruin; 
through martyrdom to 1829 and the re-establishment of their title in 
1835. 

That the family survived the Armageddon of the Popish plot is, says 
Father Anstruther, partly due to the fact that in Northamptonshire there 
remained scarcely any Catholics to persecute. 

In his introduction to this book Mr D. B. Wyndham Lewis observes: 
‘doubtless to the average reader the chapters on Gunpowder Plot are the 
most absorbing’. Absorbing these remarkable chapters certainly are, but 
that inconsequent figment the average reader is often attracted by more 
frivolous stuff. Long before he reaches the triangular lodge at Rushton, 
or the room over the church at Stoke Dry, or the house of Mr Young, 
dwelling at the sign of the Bell in Daventry, this reader’s attention has 
been enthralled by such sumptuary lines as: 

And Sir Nicholas Vaux wore a gown of purple velvet, pight with 
pieces of gold, so thick and massy that it was valued, in gold, besides 
the silk and fur, a thousand pounds. 

This was at the marriage of Henry VIII with Katherine of Aragon, when 
Dame Elizabeth Vaux was lady-in-waiting to the bride and the king 
himself ordered vestments to be embroidered with his own and the 
Queen’s emblems and given to Sir John Arundel] for his church at 
Wardour, where they are worn to this day. 

It is odd, after the record of such gorgeous outfitting, to find the 
young king, on a visit to Harrowden, ‘making his customary offering at 


Mass, namely 6s. 8d.’. 
1 Vaue of Harrowden: A Recusant Family. By Godfrey Anstruther, 0.P 


(R. H. Johns: Newport, Mon.; 25s.) 
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Presently the king’s youngest sister Mary has to be escorted to France 
for her marriage with Louis XII. Sir Nicholas Vaux was one of her 
retinue. ‘He believed’, writes Father Anstruther, ‘in travelling with the 
dignity befitting his rank and the occasion, and his idea of what was 
becoming was 40 horses in his train and all with scarlet cloths.’ 

So, for a season, the story goes on through a lavishment of gold that 
might have taxed Midas himself. Sir Nicholas Vaux adds to his lands; 
buys very young wards (four of these children were sent down from 
Northumberland in hampers) and cherishes them for the sake of the 
incomes these minors cannot claim till they come of age. He appears as an 
authentic character in Shakespeare’s Henry VIII; is made a baron; dies 
a fortnight later leaving by will his wife’s best gown to one church, her 
second and third to two other churches and all his own gold and silver suits 
to the rest of the churches in his gift. His son, the second Lord Vaux, con- 
tinued to keep the king’s favour after the fall of Wolsey and escaped 
Thomas Cromwell’s depredations. When his aunt, Lady Guildford, died 
at Blackfriars, she left him ‘£20 and my book of French with my hanging 
tapestry that hath his arms, and the carpet of woolwork that hath my 
arms in the midst’. 

Up to this point the story has been lightened by this glitter of detail, 
but with the king’s divorcg the tale loses its frivolity and the Treshams 
begin to share the scene with their Harrowden cousins. Elizabeth 
succeeds Henry on the throne; the crime of recusancy is invented, 
and on Friday, April 13, 1576, Papist and Protestant brawl together in 
Kettering market and Sir Thomas Tresham becomes the central figure of 
the tale. The story of his ride on the eve of the Feast of the Annunciation 
in 1603 through Dunstable, up the Watling Street to Northampton and 
on to Kettering—stopping at each place to proclaim King James the First 
of England, reads like a press version of a longer, more tragic How they 
carried the good news to Ghent. Elizabeth was dead; James was no 
enemy to his mother’s religion; the inscription ‘post tenebras lux’ over the 
porch of a house that had sheltered Edmund Campion and Henry Gar- 
net was now*to be a promise fulfilled. 

Two years later the tide of disillusionment washed the Powder Plot up 
the Thames to Westminster. 

The bitterness of that disillusionment had been distilled from the brew 
of a persecution almost as silly as it was virulent. Extracting from actual 
police records details which make them live, as he has made the ornaments 
of dress give life to his tales of the first Lord Vaux and his family, our 
author sups deep of horrors and compels the fascinated reader to drink 
with him. At first the draughts are not too heavy. There is the tale of an 
old man who was denounced as the secret maker of beads for rosaries. 
Because he was allowed to work in an outhouse on a Mrs Bentley’s estates 
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he was known as ‘Mrs Bentley’s chicken’. ‘The official tale of the ‘chicken- 
hunt? is quite fantastic in its statement of cause and consequences, its idiotic 
aim and gross procedure. 

“We found Mrs Bentley in bed and after some search we found a chalice 

which she refused at first to open . . . wherein there was another chalice 

of silver, a crucifix of jet, a surplice, a Mass book and divers other vain 
things belonging thereto.’ 

Mrs Bentley’s possession of these vain things cost Mr Bentley ‘one 
thousand pounds to be paid to the Queen’s use’ and ‘to be at Kettering, 
with his manservant at 6 of the clock the next morning and they two to 
continue as prisoners’. 

Whether ‘Old Man Chicken’ was ever found we are not told, but Father 
Anstruther quotes the case as giving a fair picture of what every English 
Catholic had to be prepared during the reign of Good Queen Bess. 
They soon were prepared for much worse things. 

The average reader knows all about rack and thumbscrew and the viler 
tortures that have always accompanied religious persecution, but he may 
not realise what life meant to fugitive priests shut up for days together in 
secret closets without ventilation or water or any outlet for drainage, until 
he comes to the page which tells how Henry Garnet and his companion 
were driven out of one such den by suffocation and the stench of their own 
offal. The police records further state that 

‘their better maintenance had been by a quill or reed through a little 

hole in the chimney that backed a hole into the gentlewoman’s chamber 

and by that passage caudles, broths and warm drinks had been conveyed 
in unto them.’ 

The beads Father Anstruther has been stringing on the thread of his 
researches into the Harrowden story close in a circle round the bristling 
difficulties of the traditional version. The plot, says our author, was almost 
a family affair. 

In this long, new and heavily documented narrative of historical fact 
the tall Yorkshireman—Fawkes but not a Vaux—with his dark hair, tawny 
beard and Spanish accomplices, hardly appears except as a cousin of 
a Father Cowley, once chaplain at Harrowden. Grant, Bates and Rock- 
wood are tangled in the web that holds Tresham, Garnet, Digby and that 
Anne Vaux whose letters to Father Garnet written in orange-juice and 
‘her very own spelling’ are almost the highest lights of the illumination 
cast on this frightening tale. 

The Harrowden women who have appeared in fine raiment, or in their 
beds, as the wives and daughters of barons and the governesses of princes, 
now become heroines in their own right. Anne Vaux writing to Garnet in 
the Tower: ‘to leve without you is not life but deathe now I see my los 
...0 that I might see you’; Elizabeth Vaux, whose efforts to marry her 
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son Edward to Lord Suffolk’s daughter form a tragi-comedy on the rim 
of the vortex; Eleanor Vaux flitting with her sister from town to town the 
better to give refuge to hunted Jesuits; collecting relics and defying 
search-warrants; Joyce Vaux, a Carmelite nun, friend and supporter of the 
Mary Ward who led four of her ‘active’ nuns on foot from Brussels 
to Rome in the winter of 1621; Elizabeth Vaux, imprisoned in the Fleet 
by a final persecuting gesture of Robert Cecil, and, quite wonderfully, 
little Frances Burroughs, who, at the age of eleven, told the invading 
police to put up their swords, and, when one of them threatened to stab 
her, countered with what Father Anstruther calls the Shakespearian retort: 
‘If thou dost it shall be the hottest blood that ever thou sheddest in thy 
life’. 

The grim and vivid tapestry of these arras on the walls of English 
history, splendid with blood and courage, is made not only bearable to 
contemplate but enthralling to examine in detail by Father Anstruther’s gift 
for characterisation and the lively thread of sardonic comment that glitters 
in and out of his fabric throwing highlights on the tragic panorama. 

His selection of detail is sometimes made for its entertainment value. 
‘While we are on the subject of relics’, he says on page 386 and turns the 
page backwards to quote from an inventory that begins with two thorns 
from the Crown of Thorns brought to Scotland as part of Mary Queen of 
Scot’s dowry and one of them now at Stonyhurst; includes St Stephen’s 
jaw-bone; an unspecified bone of St Modwen of Burton; one of Mr 
Robert Sodden’s thumbs, and ends with twelve feather-beds. 

The wistful convert will find his answer in this astonishing book. Here 
he may read of the long, vindictive persecution, the bitterness of hope 
betrayed, the nervous strain, the financial ruin, the vulgar iconoclasm that 
destroyed ancestral home, beautiful church, irreplaceable stained-glass win- 
dows and innocent men and bred the cumulative impulse behind the 
Powder Plot. He will be asked to consider the protracted auto da fé whica 
had not died out when Titus Oates retired from prison and public life 
on a pension of £3 a week! 

Our questioner can go to Mass on Guy Fawkes’ day this year and remem- 
ber Blessed Edmund Campion, Henry Garnet, the Treshams, the Vaux, 
men, women and children, and a host of their cousins and friends. One of 
this army is a saint, many of them were martyrs. Their reward on earth 
came two hundred years later when the faith they had kept was once more 
free and Our Lady’s Dowry began that increase of which we still watch the 
progress. Plures effictmur.... 

There are two flaws in this magnificent book: the Vaux family tree, 
which ought to appear intact on a single sheet, has been cut into twigs, 
stripped of almost all its dates and scattered here and there in an entirely 
unhelpful way, and the Index is incomplete, inaccurate and misleading. 
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REVIEWS 


Tue Missionary Factor 1n East Arrica. By Roland Oliver. (Long- 
mans; 178. 6d.) 

Mr Oliver has provided an illuminating study of missionary develop- 
ment. His book is dispassionate and objective and breaks fresh ground. 
It is worth careful study. The first two chapters deal with what the author 
terms the pioneer period which he considers to have lasted until 1885. 
The third and perhaps the most valuable chapter deals with the Missions 
and the European Occupation in the ten years prior to 1895. The account 
of the conflict in Uganda is particularly balanced and exact, but the whole 
book inspires real confidence. The fourth chapter covers the period which 
Mr Oliver describes as the zenith of the Missions, He chooses the year 
1914 as the closing date for this section and it is certainly true that the 
disappearance of German East Africa consequent upon the war marked 
the end of a specialised stage in Church and State relationship. The book 
concludes with a long chapter entitled ‘Mission, Church and State 1914- 
49’. This contains many suggestive comments, but the detailed treatment 
accorded to the early missionary efforts could only have been extended 
to the contemporary situation if the book had been considerably enlarged. 
In this connection the price, seventeen shillings and sixpence, is rather 
high. This book should, however, find a place in every serious library 
dealing with the work of the Christian Missions, 

In the examination of current problems Mr Oliver perhaps overstresses 
the contrast between the Missions and the African Church as he terms it. 
For many years collaboration will be essential. The expert European 
advisers, who will presumably for a long time feature in the West African 
economic scene, have their counterparts in the structure of the Christian 
communities in Africa. The key to the future of these communities seems 
to lie in the gaining and retention of the confidence of the African 
peoples by these expert advisers. 

In this connection a very close association with the European Govern- 
ment is a grave handicap. It can be maintained that the sympathy shown 
for the Catholic Missions by the Government of the Belgian Congo and 
for the Church Missionary Society by the Government of the Anglo- 
Egyptian Sudan gives a definite advantage to the Protestant Missions in 
the Congo and to the Catholic Missions in the Sudan in their approach to 
the populations of the two territories. Any identification of the personnel 
of a Mission with the policies of the Administering Power is bound to 
be dangerous. 

There is, however, another way in which the European personnel are 
at a disadvantage when dealing with their African flock, and this is a 
danger against which it is more difficult to guard. The priests and nuns 
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from Europe enjoy all the privileges of Europeans and also the prestige 
of what appears to the African as a Government-sponsored organisation. 
This is a position from which at present they cannot free themselves, but 
the acceptance of such a situation in the British territories to the north 
of the Zambezi will gradually sap the confidence of the African population 
unless it is accompanied by a resolute and outspoken opposition to Apart- 
heid. To admit Apartheid into the religious life of a community, to have 
church buildings from which any member of the Church is excluded on 
racial grounds, to agree to a situation in which African and European 
priests do not share a common life and a common table is to prepare 
the way for the wholesale repudiation by the African population of the 
Christian body which adopts such practices. The Africans do not believe 
that such practices are consistent with the spirit of the New Testament and 
the teachings of Christ. 

What is required is an approach which is simple, unsentimental and 
fraternal, Our success will depend, as the Popes from Benedict XV 
onwards have so constantly insisted, on the steady development of the 
number of African priests. But to train African priests is not enough. The 
European priests must have for the African priests a deep Christian love 
and a perfect confidence. Like their brothers in India and in the Far 
East, these priests, born from the people of the country, have a knowledge 
of their own nation, its language, customs and traditions to which no 
stranger can attain. They alone can feel and think with their African 
brethren. 

The devotion of the African priests to Rome is very marked and the 
present system of sending selected church students to the Urban College 
de Propaganda Fide and young priests to the College of St Peter the 
Apostle to obtain doctorates in Theology and Canon Law is proving useful. 
In the summer the African priests studying at the latter College are accus- 
tomed to supply in the parishes of the archdiocese of Glasgow and the 
dioceses of Paisley and Motherwell. This interchange has a real value. 

It is intended that eventually the Catholic Church in Africa will reflect 
the varieties of religious life to which Europe has been accustomed for so 
many centuries. This will be easier of accomplishment owing to the new 
and great mobility of the African population, a trend due mainly to indus- 
trial expansion. Thus a boy drawn to the Capuchins could in the future 
join a noviciate in the vicariate of Dar-es-Salaam, or alternatively those 
who wished for the Benedictine or Passionist life could go to Southern 
Tanganyika or to Dodoma. The Jesuits would in time have a noviciate at 
Lusaka in Northern Rhodesia and the Dominicans eventually would have 
noviciates both in Nigeria and in East Africa. This is, of course, a blue- 
print for the future. What is needed is that in time the spiritual riches of 
the Church should be at the disposal of all her children. 
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Meanwhile the African secular clergy is being built up, but the speed 
of development varies greatly. In the Gold Coast and in Nigeria there is 
much leeway to be recovered. These territories in particular should provide 
the Catholic body with a large group of lay readers. All those who come 
to work in Africa should approach the people of the country with a deep 
sympathy and with a respect for their traditions. They do not need learning 
or political notions of a European pattern; their success will be measured 
by the degree that they are impregnated with the charity of Christ. 

Davip MaTHEw 


MEET THE GREEK TESTAMENT. By Adam Fox, Canon of Westminster. 

(S.C.M. Press; 8s. 6d.) 

Tue Formation oF THE New Testament. By H. F. D. Sparks. 

(S.C.M. Press; 13s. 6d.) 

The first of these books consists of three parts: an essay on the Greek 
manuscripts and kindred subjects, another on the sacred writers and their 
background, and a dialogue on the meaning of the most important Greek 
words. This is a great deal to pack into the small space, and it says much 
for the author that he has done it with so little sacrifice of clearness, 
accuracy, or interest. Indeed the whole book is remarkably readable. We 
can give unqualified applause to the first essay, and also, with a few excep- 
tions, to the second. (It inevitably includes the Two-Document Hypo- 
thesis, etc.) The pages are filled with true and curious facts which will arrest 
the passing reader and all is written with a zest and enthusiasm which 
can hardly fail to stir many of all ages to begin learning Greek. 

The dialogue is not so attractive. There are too many speakers, with 
very odd names, and the subject (the meaning of eighteen important 
words) is too big and complicated. Moreover we are often on controversial 
ground here, especially in the case of Justification, Church, Adoption, 
etc. Canon Fox takes these words in a Protestant sense. 

A few careless statements have somehow escaped correction, e.g. on 
page 60: ‘four-fifths . . . two-thirds’ where the author probably meant: 
‘two-fifths . . . one-third’, and at the foot of page 64, where ‘three 
[legions] in Palestine’ seems to be an error for ‘three cohorts in Palestine’, 
but the next words continue the error. 

Professor Sparks aims at giving briefly the results of Protestant criticism 
in a form suited to the general reader. His book is perfectly lucid 
and free from the technical vocabulary of biblical scholars; yet simplicity 
and brevity do not seem to be anywhere attained at the cost of misrepre- 
sentation or of ‘talking down’, and though it is necessarily a summary, 
there is a great deal of individuality about it. In regard to the Gospels 
he notes some recent tendencies which diverge from the widely held 
opinions of a generation ago. Many scholars now doubt whether the matter 
usually labelled ‘Q’ ever circulated as a separate single document—this 
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of course means the abandonment of the 'Two-Document Theory. The 
traditional view about St John, though finally rejected, is said to have 
‘much to commend it’ and is well stated. Towards the Pauline Epistles . 
Professor Sparks is more radical than the average. He denies the Pauline 
authorship of both the Pastorals and Ephesians, adducing mainly those 
familiar internal arguments which would deprive many long-lived writers 


of some portion of their output. 
W. REEs 


Missarum So.iiemnia. Explication génétique de la messe romaine. 

By Joseph-André Jungmann. Tomes I and II. (Aubier, Paris.) 

When Father Jungmann’s Missarum Sollemnia first appeared in 1948, 
scholars immediately hailed it as a work of major importance, and a 
writer in a recent number of Worship, December 1952, rightly described 
it as the standard book on the Mass, It is the most complete and up-to- 
date work, and in no single book can so much information be found on 
the Mass as in this. There are of course specialist monographs on particu- 
lar points, and research continues. There is still a great deal we should like 
to know about the Mass; there is, for instance, the dark period between 
St Ambrose and St Gregory, a time of liturgical development of which 
we know very little. What would one not give for the manuscript of 
the first half of the so-called Leonine Sacramentary? Or a completely 
de-Gallicanised Roman Sacramentary? Meanwhile, and unless and until 
such documents are discovered, Missarum Sollemnia will remain the 
book that all must consult if they would understand the history of the 
Mass, Frankly, it is to be hoped it will finally put out of court books 
such as Gihr’s which has purveyed quantities of decadent allegorism, in 
lieu of real explanation, to generations of priests. 

Fr Jungmann’s book is a very long one, in the German consisting of two 
volumes of over 1,200 pages. The French translation will consist of three 
volumes, of which the first two have now appeared. An English transla- 
tion is in course of publication but we have not seen it. The French transla- 
tion is very generally recognised as being accurate and it reads as easily 
as an original work. To all but those who read German with the greatest 
facility, the French edition will be a boon. Fr Jungmann’s German is not 
easy, paragraphs occasionally run into pages, and the sheer quantity of 
erudition packed into a sentence, with references to copious footnotes, 
makes reading laborious. Another advantage of the French edition is that 
the longer notes, put somewhat inconveniently at the end of the second 
volume of the German edition, are here inserted in their right place under 
the text. On the other hand the German edition, although a little heavy 
to handle, is a beautiful piece of book production which is a credit to the 
publishers (Herder). 

The first part of the book, which occupies almost the whole of the first 
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volume of the French translation, is a general history of the Mass from 
the early Church to modern times. It is a wonderful review, giving all the 
major phases of the development of the Mass, and showing clearly how it 
came to have the form or ‘shape’ it has today. It is of course fully docu- 
mented and up to date. What surprised at least one reader was a long note 
rebutting the criticisms of the Hippolytean authorship of the Apostolic 
Tradition made by Dom Engberding as late as 1948 (French trans., p. 
54). The late Dom Gregory’s Dix’s Shape of the Liturgy appears in the 
bibliography and is referred to in various places up and down the book, 
but it probably appeared too late for any extensive consideration of his 
chaburah theory. Fr Jungmann’s own position in regard to the sort of 
meal the Last Supper was does not appear to be too clear. Indeed this first 
part on the Mass in the early Church is not as full as one would have 
expected it to be. Certainly the documentation on the early and later 
medieval periods is richer than one ever remembers seeing elsewhere. 
Nothing seems to have escaped the author, neither the obscurest source nor 
the latest study on it. That is one reason why the whole book is so valuable: 
it opens up the possibilities of research for others. 

Another welcome feature is that Fr Jungmann does not eschew theology, 
and in a comparatively short section (t. I, pp. 220-243) he expounds a 
theory of the Mass which shows the influence of the late Dom Odo Casel 
without however being totally committed to his theory. The whole passage 
is worthy of prolonged consideration. , 

The second and larger part of the whole work is taken up with a 
history of the different parts of the Mass, very fully studied. The second 
French volume covers the ground from the beginning of the Mass to the 
Secret Prayer. Everything is considered, not only the text (e.g. Introit) 
but the chant, the gestures, the very positions (with diagrams) where 
certain things were said or done. The section on the readings, or lessons, 
is no less than seventy-three pages long and deals with the origin of the 
lessons, the choice of the lessons (in which Fr Jungmann gets as close to 
a complete explanation as we are likely to until fresh evidence is forth- 
coming), the liturgical presentation of the lessons, how they were sung, 
who sang them, and the liturgical meaning of the lessons; the Gospel, for 
instance, zs Christ. Hence the ceremonial. 

Not a great deal, perhaps in all these explanations is entirely new, 
but Fr Jungmann’s treatment is so complete that he frequently throws 
new light on how things actually came to be. He rarely makes inferences; 
he produces the evidence and thus fulfils the highest standard set by 
Edmund Bishop. A good example of this is his treatment of the Secret 
Prayer. By considering all the evidence he is able to show (French trans. 
Il, p. 370, and espec. note 6) that (a) the original name for the Secret 
was oratio super oblata; (b) the term secreta arose later, north of the 
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Alps, to describe a prayer that had become silent, and that (c) efforts 
made by Bosseut and Battifol (and incidentally taken over by Dom 
H. Leclercq in his very inadequate article on the subject in Dictionnaire 
@’Archéologie et de Liturgie) to explain the matter by speculating on 
derivations from secernere, are unnecessary and unsupported by any 
documents, It is in this way that Fr Jungmann is able to say the last 
word on certain matters (the Kyrie is another instance) that have long 
been disputed. 

Finally, Fr Jungmann shows a complete mastery of liturgies other than 
the Roman, and is in the line of great comparative liturgiologists such 
as the late Dr Baumstark (it was a weakness in Edmund Bishop that his 
knowledge was narrow if deep) who insisted that many matters concerning 
the Roman rite could not be understood without reference to other 
liturgies. We are happy to note that Dr Adrian Fortescue’s study on 
the Mass, which is in the same tradition, gets honourable mention 
although it is now forty years old. 

To review Missarum Sollemnia properly one would need an erudition 
as great as the author’s, and scholars are already discussing minor points 
and no doubt checking his references. We wish them joy of it. But perhaps 
we have said sufficient to show the unique value of this study of the 
Mass, and in particular the usefulness of the French translation. In this 
we regret to note a large number of misprints, principally of proper 
names, It has the tremendous advantage, however, of being cheaper than 
either the German or the English editions. 

J. D. Cricuton 


Joun Locke. By D. J. O’Connor. (Penguin Books; 2s. 6d.) 
BerkELeEy. Philosophical Writings, selected and edited by T. E. Jessop. 

(Nelson’s Philosophical Tetxs; 10s. 6d.) 

In many respects Mr O’Connor has written an excellent introduction 
to the philosophy of John Locke. The fact that he restates Locke’s argu- 
ments in contemporary terminology is in the main an asset, as it relates 
Locke’s position to the kind of problem the modern student discusses. 
This means that Locke impinges in a vital manner on the reader and that 
he is not treated as a mere period piece. None the less, in Mr O’Connor’s 
hands the method has two serious disadvantages. First, it leads him to 
dismiss as unimportant the historically interesting development of Locke’s 
treatment of substance which begins from a pure phenomenological 
analysis in the ‘First Draft’ of the Essay and later shows evidence of an 
increasing ‘metaphysical’ interest. Secondly, Mr O’Connor has his own 
very strongly expressed philosophical opinions. These intrude themselves 
into his interpretation in a very dogmatic manner. We are told that Aris- 
totle’s subject-predicate logic has been ‘disposed of’; this is hardly the case; 
see, for instance, ‘On the Philosophical Interptetation of Logic’ (by P. 
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Banks. Dominican Studies, Vol. 111, No. 2). Again, the discussion of terms 
by appeal to ostensive definition or conventional rule has proved valuable, 
but it can only be philosophic if it does not assume a dogmatic form which 
rejects as trivial or uninteresting topics which, rightly or wrongly, engage 
the attention of other thinkers. Mr O’Connor falls very frequently into 
the trap to which the use of such words as ‘trivial’ exposes philosophers. 
The volume on Berkeley contains a number of selections (with useful 
notes) from Berkeley’s major works. As one would expect, Professor Jessop 
has selected these passages with discrimination. His Introduction is of great 
value, especially in its discussion of Berkeley’s realism. 
Ian His.op, o.P. 


Time anv Eternity. An essay in the philosophy of religion. By W. T. 

Stace (Princeton University Press; Geoffrey Cumberlege; 20s.) 

The central point of this essay is that the conflict between science and 
religion can be resolved if it is denied that religious language has a con- 
ceptual content. All statements about God are false when understood in a 
naturalistic (literal) sense; but they symbolise the intuitions of religious 
men and enable these to be communicated somewhat as aesthetic experience 
is communicated. “The symbol does not mean, but evokes, the experience. 
For a meaning is, in strictness, a concept; whereas here there is no con- 
cept.” Professor Stace reaches this conclusion after examining the elements 
common to Christianity, Judaism, Hinduism, Buddhism, and Islam: a 
process that would drive anyone to symbolism. A study of one of the 
mystics in our own Western tradition, or even a more careful reading of 
St Thomas (whose support for the opinion is so oddly claimed in the 
Preface of the book), would have cleared up this confusion, and perhaps 
many others, in Professor Stace’s thought. 

We have to grasp that the mode in which things exist in reality is not 
that in which we are bound, by our human limitations, to think of them. 
This is especially necessary, insists St Thomas, when we speak of God: we 
use many concepts to signify a being whom we know to be utterly simple. 
(S.T. I, 13.) The concepts are drawn from our knowledge of created 
beings, but there are some which can be freed from reference to creatures 
and said of God, though this does not bring us a step nearer to having a 
concept of him, or to comprehending him. , 

Such analogical thinking is possible because there is a bond between 
creatures and their creator; this is an ‘intuition of religious minds’ that 
Professor Stace is unwilling to accept. Hence his rejection of metaphysics 
and theology, which lie (in the orders of nature and grace) between 
naturalism and the direct experience of God—‘the literalist error’, he 
says, ‘has been an almost universal phenomenon among philosophers in all 
ages’. It is certain that image and symbol have a large part to play in the 
communication of revelation, and no doubt some mystical experience is 
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ineffable, but it seems likely that the two sciences will survive this latest 


attempt to abolish them. 
L.B. 


AvBert Scuweirzer. An Anthology. Edited by Charles R. Joy. (Black; 
18s.) 

This volume is an attempt to gather into manageable compass a selection 
of the more inspiring and significant passages from Albert Schweitzer’s 
voluminous works. The story of his life, with its example of utter self- 
sacrifice for no other purpose than to be a Good Samaritan to the poorest 
and most suffering 1ace of mankind, has fired the imagination of Western 
man. Few men of our age had before them so distinguished a career as this 
critic, theologian, philosopher, musician and teacher. But all had to be 
sacrificed that he might help the unfortunate. Christianity for him was a 
being in love; it implied suffering and dying with Christ. 

In spite of his eschatological interpretation of the life of Christ, he 
seems to regard the essence of Christ’s teaching as a combination of 
Ethics, Reason and Mysticism. The driving force of it all he calls life- 
affirmation, world-affirmation or reverence for life. We must love and 
reverence all life, even in its lowest forms. Life is sacred, whether it be 
bodily life or spiritual life. Freedom and personality are perfections of 
life, and the Christian must struggle to save them. 

As we read this very excellent collection of passages, it is all impressive. 
We can sense the sincerity of the soul which inspires it, and begin to feel 
that we can realise something of the idealism which inspired his life. 
We must value highly those passages in which he insists on the too common 
tragedy of losing one’s early idealism. ‘If all of us could become what we 
were at fourteen, what a different place the world would be!’ 

Unfortunately, he is so won over by the principle that everything must 
give way to the affirmation of life in this world that he rejects the asceticism 
and self-restraint of the middle ages and early Christianity as life-negation 
and therefore a degeneration. Christianity seems at times to be for him 
identical with the advance of civilisation, since civilisation is the highest 
type of life. He does, however, recognise that there must be internal pro- 
gress in the external institutions of civilisation. Though he often praises 
reason and the search for truth, he seems to place higher the mystical 
instinct which follows felt, but less understood, ethical ideals than cold 
thought and reason. In this way he interprets the Christian ideal of being 
in the world, but not of it. 

Few of the passages chosen but will provoke thought. On the other 
hand, unfortunately there is nothing here of what a Catholic would regard 
as supernatural; there is an unsympathetic rejection of doctrinal religion; 
there is no after-life; and the whole gives the impression of pantheism. 
Which of course makes his life a mystery to us. Can we say that God in 
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his grace has moved him to genuine Christian charity, though something in 
the human soil of his upbringing prevented him from seeing the doctrinal 
truth of the full Christian message? Certainly we must be loath to explain 
such heroism as graceless. 


H.F.D. 


Queen Victoria anp Her Prime Ministers. By Algernon Cecil. (Eyre 
and Spottiswoode; 25s.) 

It was the custom of Carlyle to set on his writing table a portrait of the 
man he was describing: ‘A practice’, as Dean Inge remarked some twenty- 
five years ago, ‘which would greatly diminish the output of literary imper- 
tinence.’ Hf only for this reason Mr Cecil’s book deserves our gratitude. 
His studies of More and of the foreign secretaries of nineteenth-century 
England, together with his book A House in Bryanston Square, had already 
put us in his debt, and this last book has more than confirmed our expecta- 
tations. Written with grace, learning, and a skilful use of anecdote, it is 
tempered by a quality of reflection which is in the great tradition of 
English historical writing. 

The book opens with a picture of the author’s father, the younger 
brother of the Prime Minister, a soldier and, for twenty years, a member 
of Parliament. This serves as an introduction to the age, an introduction 
which effectively disposes of several dangerous half-truths which still 
prevent a proper comprehension of the Victorians. For instance, few 
will be inclined, after reading Mr Cecil’s book, to believe that complacency 
and optimism were invariably characteristic of the Englishmen of that 
day. Lord Salisbury was, in fact, being very typically Victorian when he 
spoke of ‘the essential cowardliness of optimism’. Lord Derby emerges, 
very properly, with a greatly enhanced reputation. It is interesting to 
find that he remained unimpressed by Disraeli’s mischievous nonsense 
about the Two Nations. In spite of the title, there is less of the Queen in 
the book than might have been expected; and yet, on second thoughts, 
this preserves the proper perspective. For, as Mr Cecil points out, Queen 
Victoria consciously and skilfully bridged the transition which began 
when the prime ministers of England were still, in the traditional sense, 
the ministers of the Crown, and which concluded when they had become 
in reality, the tribunes of the people; and it is not the least of the great 
achievements of the English monarchy that the two concepts have not 
proved contradictory but rather correlative. It was part of the same 
achievement to mirror the tastes and the family virtues of the nineteenth- 
century middle class and at the same time to be every inch a Queen who 
could ‘sit beside an Empress (and that Empress one of the Joveliest women 
in Europe) and make Eugénie, as was said, seem a parvenue’, ‘I remember’, 
writes Mr Cecil, ‘a well qualified eye-witness telling me how much it 
had amused him to watch Lytton Strachey’s face falling as, at the request 
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of some hostess, a critic no less fine than himself and far more competent— 
Arthur Balfour—sketched an impression of Victoria as her ministers saw 
her. The fancied figure of fun dissolved like some effigy cast in snow. ...’ 

Most readers will find themselves turning for a second time to the 
intensely interesting essays which deal respectively with Disraeli and Glad- 
stone. Where Disraeli is concerned Mr Cecil considers that we are faced 
with a mystery which is fascinating if only because it is ultimately 
inscrutable, while in the case of Gladstone he is substantially in agreement, 
it would appear, with Lecky’s verdict—‘an honest man with a dishonest 
mind’. And yet, at any rate for one reader, it is Gladstone who remains 
the more mysterious of the two. For, as Disraeli liked to point out, Glad- 
stone could not write, and thus we are denied this window into his 
personality. Disraeli, however, could do so, and, as one considers his 
prose style, one wonders whether Lecky’s judgment, transposed and 
transferred, is not as good an answer to the Disraelite mystery as we are 
likely to get on this side of the grave. 

T. Cartes Epwarps 


A History oF THE Crusapes. Vol. Il. The Kingdom of Jerusalem 
and the Frankish East. By Steven Runciman. (Cambridge University 
Press; 42s.) 

In his second volume Mr Runciman takes the Crusading story from the 
aftermath of the capture of Jerusalem to its recapture by the Moslems 
under Saladin. As in the previous volume, the author has mobilised all 
the original sources, Eastern and Western, and the scene depicted runs 
from the boundaries of Persia to the distant shores of England and France. 
Over this enormous field Mr Runciman’s scholarship moves clearly, 
accurately and fully, omitting no event of importance, yet never sinking 
into a monotonous catalogue of ill-related facts. Indeed, amid so much 
that is admirable, what is perhaps outstanding is his skill in focusing upon 
Palestine events occurring in Rome or Byzantium, Hungary or Georgia, 
without ever losing the sense of their relative importance to the brilliant, 
bellicose life of the Crusading states. Only the complex relationships of 
the Moslem emirs and atabeqs of Asia Minor occasionally confuse the 
reader, and these would be less confusing if the maps were more numerous 
and detailed. 

The picture he draws is immediately depressing, but not surprisingly 
so, as it is of the breakdown of the first great common enterprise of the 
West. The feudal disunity of twelfth-century Europe, transferred in micro- 
cosm to the cross-roads of the world, could not hope to maintain itself 
when once Saladin had united against it its many rabid enemies. The mis- 
management and factiousness of the Crusaders is very depressing, and still 
more so is the vulgarity and intolerance they showed to the Byzantine 


Empire and the Orthodox Church. They fataily weakened the former and 
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were a hateful encouragement to schism in the latter. These were the 
two greatest disasters in the Middle Ages. Mr Runciman does well to 
emphasise these points. Some encouraging facts emerge: first, that the 
disastrous effect of Latin parochialism are at last being realised; secondly, 
that, even in those distant centuries, many Franks proved that East and 
West can live harmoniously together; and lastly, because, though the 
Crusading purpose failed, it was a symptom of that revival of Western 
genius and enterprise which was later to dominate the world. 
Paut Foster, o.p. 


Tue Guascow Story. By Colm Brogan. (Frederick Muller; 153.) 

There is a cosy tradition in English topographical writing which 
inclines the pessimistic reader to pause before a ‘portrait? of a town or 
of a slab of countryside. Glasgow, however, is neither cosy nor English; 
and Mr Brogan is known as a satirist who is happier with vinegar than 
with oil, But in writing of his own city he has found a new and 
brilliant vein. He is as impatient as ever of the bogus, but confronted 
with the vast human heart of Glasgow he forgets to be smart, and his 
book is both generous and perceptive. 

A belated review can therefore salute the deserved success of this sus- 
tained love-story, which tells of the growth of a city not simply in terms 
of commerce and municipal government (though the facts are here and 
are shrewdly assessed) but with a constant awareness of the men and 
women who made and make it what it is. “The Problem’ of Glasgow 
is a conflict of race and religion—the Kirk and the Catholic Chapel, 
Rangers and Celtic—and Mr Brogan, without attempting the clinical 
impartiality of the social surveyor, is just in his analysis. He places in a 
fair proportion the multiple factors of a society that has suffered more 
than most from the vested interests of human folly. 

Witty, warm and unfailingly good-tempered, The Glasgow Story is 
much more than a municipal song of praise, and even those who have 
never taken a tram to Anniesland or who have never savoured the archi- 
tectural wonders of the University will read Mr Brogan’s book with the 
attention and admiration that must be evoked by writing that is so 
plainly motivated by knowledge and love. 

InLtTup Evans, o.P. 


ABRAHAM Lincoxtn. By Herbert Agar. (Collins; Brief Lives series; 
7s. 6d.) 

In a short biography such as this only the salient facts of a great man’s 
life can be assembled, and this has enabled Mr Agar to concentrate on 
the deep strands in Abraham Lincoln’s character. The main impression 
one gets is of a deeply thoughtful man who was, consequently, essentially 
humble, who never took decisions without tremendous heart-searchings 
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and a realisation that those decisions would probably prove to be a choice 
of evils. Abraham Lincoln had a profound knowledge of men and an 
equally profound compassion for them. We feel in this book the loneliness 
of the great President as he sat, surrounded by very ordinary politicians, 
and had to take decisions which would bring death to many thousands, 
with suffering to millions, in order to maintain, what he believed his duty 
to maintain, the unity of a nation. P.F. 


Tue ReconstrucTED CaRMELITE Missa. By Margaret Rickert. 

(Faber and Faber; 70s.) 

It had long been known that British Museum Add. MSS 29704-29705 
consisted of two scrap-books of medieval manuscript illuminations, that 
these had been made in London sometime between 1827 and 1833 by 
members of the Hanrott family and that the de luxe MSS of the late 
fourteenth or early fifteenth century had been mutilated to form them. 
The miniatures, though clearly by different hands, were uniformly 
accomplished, some seem clearly of English provenance, others seem to 
have closer affiliations with the Netherlands. In all over 1,600 fragments 
had been mounted in the scrap-books, It seemed likely that the mounting 
had been the work of children. In 1937 the British Museum acquired 
a second scrap-book made by a Miss Helen Hanrott in 1828. 

Miss Rickert has attempted to reconstruct the source of these three 
scrap-books. She holds that all three were compiled from a single manu- 
script and that this was half a missal and consisted of the summer portion 
of the Temporale, the Prefaces and Canon, the Sanctorale and Commune 
Sanctorum. She believes it possible to establish that this Missal was of 
the Carmelite use and was probably written at London Whitefriars before 
1391 and illuminated before 1398. 

It is convenient that Dr Rickert should state her conclusions at the 
beginning of her volume and it is only natural that students who have 
themselves been baffled by the complexities of manuscript research should 
at first be sceptical of them. It would seem inherently improbable that 
the illumination should come from a single MS; the styles are often in 
vivid contrast, there are discrepancies in the representation of armour, 
secular dress and religious habit; the two earliest references we possess 
state that the scrap-books were compiled from ‘ancient manuscripts’, 
‘ancient service books’. Again, it would seem particularly hazardous to 
reconstruct an English Carmelite missal of the reign of Richard II since 
we know so little of the English Carmelite use. It is still harder to do so 
in the case of a missal used by a London Community, for that would 
almost certainly have been affected by the London use and we know very 
little of what the London use was like a generation before the introduction 
of Sarum. 

Yet though these improbabilities and difficulties remain, Dr Rickert 
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would seem to have provided the only hypothesis that will suit all the 
fragmentary data. The present reviewer at least was convinced before 
the end of the volume by her careful and meticulously detailed argumenta- 
tion. 

There are only two elements in her analysis with which I would still 
be ready to disagree: the emphasis upon national characteristics in style 
and five of her doctrinal interpretations. It was easier fifteen years ago to 
use such phrases as ‘Bohemian influence’ with some degree of assurance. 
Much recent research has tended to emphasise the essentially cosmopolitan 
character of the international court art of the late fourteenth and early 
fifteenth century and her own volume provides further evidence of this. 
Again, a group of Dr Rickert’s interpretations presuppose that at the 
height of the Lollard controversies the London Whitefriars, then a 
vociferous stronghold of strict orthodoxy, not only employed an expen- 
sive illuminator of heterodox leanings but allowed unorthodox illustrations 
to survive in what must have been one of the most sumptuous of their 
liturgical books, The evidence does not warrant so improbable a conclusion. 

Dr Rickert writes (p. 50) of the two Carmelites in the Corpus Christi 
miniature ‘whose lolling attitudes and impious expressions seem to exemp- 
lify something of Wyclif’s own vituperation against the friars’. This is 
surely to misinterpret the late medieval zest for the grotesque. Again on 
the following page the author notes that there is ‘likewise something 
unorthodox’ in the Ascension miniature, but this only consists of the 
detail that Christ is shown seated on the right hand of the Father. Nor 
was there anything to offend Medieval Catholic sentiment in the repre- 
sentation of the Coronation of the Virgin by the Trinity instead of by 
Christ. 


GeErRvASE MaTHEW, 0.P. 


Curist 1n Dacuau (Oxford; Newman Bookshop, 3s.) is the second 
volume of the ‘Stag Series’? of paper-bound books due to the enterprise 
of the Newman Bookshop at Oxford. It is moving anthology of Christian 
fortitude under persecution, and is a reminder to short memories of the 
immense martyrdom of the Nazi concentration-camps. This heroic record 
of the sufferings of men and women of our own generation, united in an 
invincible faith and charity, should be widely known. It is a document 
whose value will never grow less, with its central theme that ‘mercilessness 
can only be overcome by mercy, hatred by love’. 





